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Peter Penguin Talking 


Greetings to all the new Story Paraders. Glad 
to greet the old ones, too, of course, but this 
time of year we get such a flock of new Story 
Paraders that I especially want to tell these new 
ones how pleased we are to have them. 

Some of them are extra new because they are new to America as well 
as to Story Parabe, and here is a welcome to all of them. Maybe you 
know some of these boys and girls: the brave English children who 
came over in boats without their parents, or French or German or 
Spanish children who have been brought to this country because of the 
war in Europe. It is nice for you if you do, because you can learn many 
interesting things from a child who has lived in another country. 

You can tell them things, too, about America and its history—cow- 
boys and Indians, pioneers and gangsters. You can tell them about your 


games and rhymes, like those Ray Wood has collected in THe AMERI- 
cAN Moruer Goose. 





Obadiah 
Jumped in the fire. 
Fire was so hot 


Jumped in the pot. 


Of course, this is not the first time new children have come to Amer- 
ica. Maybe your own parents came from some other land when they 
were little because your grandparents thought this country would be a 
fine place for them to grow up. Or if not your grandparents, it may 
have been your great-great-great-grandparents. Every one but the In- 
dians, you know, has ancestors who came from some other country. 

All these people, whose countries often make war on each other at 
home, come to America and live peaceably side by side and learn to 
like each other. Then, the next thing you know, a Scotch boy marries 
a Swedish girl and their children are neither Scotch nor Swedish but 
just American. Some of you may have read Robert Lawson’s fine new 
book THrey WeErE STRONG AND Goon, which tells about how this sort of 
thing happened to his parents, grandparents and great-grandparents. 


Probably your own father or grandmother can tell you just as good 
stories about your family. 








For myself I have learned a lot since I came to this country. You see, 
I was born on an island where there were only penguins. Other crea- 
tures came occasionally, birds or fish or men explorers, but we penguins 
had little to do with them because it was our island and we wanted it 
all to ourselves. 

Then I came to New York with an explorer and have learned to like 
other animals like Oscar the seal and human beings like the editors and 
my friends in the Penguin Clubs. These boys and girls in the Penguins 
Clubs mostly live in the United States but their names show that their 
ancestors came from England and Sweden, Italy, Greece, China, Ger- 
many, Poland—almost any country you can name. That makes it more 
fun, doesn’t it? Not to mention that there are some members who live 
now in faraway countries. 

I was thinking of writing a poem about this but yesterday I found 
one better than I could make: 


In the valleys, on the hill, 

Over the prairie spaces, 

There’s a ring around the world 
Made of friendly children’s faces. 


That comes from a book called Gaity WE Parape, and the poet who 
wrote it is Annette Wynne. She did not write the whole book. It has 
poems by many authors. A man named John Brewton and his daugh- 
ter, Betty, collected all the poems they liked best about people—post- 
men, milkmen, uncles and aunts, sailors and peddlers, funny people, 
dream people. !t is a grand book. 

Poems are nice because they say so short and quick the things you 
think and feel but cannot always find the right words to say. A book 
that has lovely poems about everyday things is CouNTING THE Days by 
James Tippett. 

Perhaps you write poems sometimes yourself. If you write a good 
one, I wish you would send it to me. Peter Penguin, % Story PaRape, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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GOOD OLD KRISTIE 


By Emma Brock 
Illustrated by The Author 


Part ONE 


Erm anv Elmer wanted a horse. They wanted a horse more 
than anything else in the world. 

They wanted it more than all-day suckers, or ice cream 
cones. They wanted it more than an afternoon at the circus 
with peanuts and ice-cold pop thrown in. That is how much 
they wanted a horse. 

“If we just had a horse,” said Erik. 

“We could ride it all around the farm and over to the lake 
when we go swimming,” said Elmer. 

“Let’s buy a horse,” said Erik. 

“Yes,” said Elmer. “Let’s save all our money and buy a 
horse.” 

Erik and Elmer were twins. Erik was a little longer than 
Elmer, and Elmer was a little wider than Erik. Erik had red hair 
that stood up straight and wiry. Elmer’s hair was straw-colored 
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and was always falling in his eyes. But in other ways they were 
just alike. And they wanted the same things—like the horse. 

So all spring and summer they saved their money, for-they 
wanted a horse more than anything else in the world. When 
their mother gave Erik a nickel for weeding the lettuce patch, 
he put it carefully away in the toe of an old sock and hid it 
under the mattress of the bed where he and Elmer slept. When 
their father gave Elmer five cents for shucking some corn for 
the chickens, Elmer put it in the old sock and hid the sock 
under the mattress again. 

And when the hired man gave them a dime for watching 
the horses while he took a nap under the apple tree, they carried 
the dime home and tucked it into their secret hiding place. They 
saved and saved and saved. That is how much Erik and Elmer 
wanted a horse. 

Every Saturday morning they would take the old sock from 
under the mattress and shake it to see how much it jingled. 
And every Saturday the jingling was louder. At first the jingling 
had been so very small that it seemed that the horse they would 
buy could be no bigger than a kitten. But now the noise was 
loud and cheerful. 
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“That sounds like a fine big horse—almost,” said Erik. 

“Yes,” said Elmer, “in a little while there will be enough 
money for us to buy a big horse.” 

Every week the sock grew fuller. Erik sold a dozen eggs his 
hen had laid to a family traveling in a trailer. Elmer picked 
some wild blackberries and sold them to a neighbor. Their 
father gave them the money they might have spent in the movie 
theater in town on Saturday nights. The jingling grew louder 
and louder. 

Uncle Olaf Erickson visited them from the city and he gave 
them each a dollar bill. He wanted them to have that horse, 
too, just as much as Erik and Elmer did. But the bills did not 
make any noise in the old sock. So the next Saturday night 
when the family went to Town, they had the drug store man 
change the bills into fifty-cent pieces. The heavy silver pieces 
would make a fine noise in the sock. 

And they did make a fine noise. They made a loud ringing 
in the old sock. They made so loud a ringing and jingling and 
jangling that Erik looked at Elmer and grinned. And Elmer 
looked at Erik and grinned back. 

“That sounds big enough for a horse to me,” said Erik and 
he shook the sock up and down. 

“It sounds big enough for a horse to me, too,” said Elmer 
as he shook the sock from side to side. 

The next morning at breakfast Erik and Elmer showed the 
old sock to their father. 

“How big a horse would this money buy?” asked Erik. 

Their father took the sock and shook it. 

“How much money is it?” he asked. 

“Oh, we never counted it,” said Erik as he untied the string. 

“But we can count it now,” said Elmer as he emptied the 
money out on the red checked tablecloth. 

Erik and Elmer counted the money. Their father and their 
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mother helped them and the hired man helped too. They all 
murmured: sixty, twenty, five, four, one and counted it up on 
their fingers. It took a long time because they kept eating a 
little oatmeal and drinking a little coffee or milk in between. 

At last they found the answer. It was fourteen dollars and 
sixty-two cents. . 

“Well, well!” said their father. “That is a lot of money!” 

Erik and Elmer were grinning so widely that there was 
hardly room for their cheeks between the corners of their 
mouths and their ears. 

“Ts it enough for a horse?” they asked. 

“Some kind of horse,” said their father. “Here, we’ll make it 
$15.00 even.” 

“Yes,” said the hired man. “Here’s three pennies.” 

“And here is a dime,” said their mother. 

“And here is a quarter,” said their father. ““Now it’s $15.00 
even.” 

“Oh, thanks,” said Erik and Elmer together. “Will that buy 
a real horse?” they asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said their father. “A sort of real horse. But it won’t 
be a race horse, you understand.” 

“But a horse!” said Erik and Elmer. 

“Oh, yes,” said their father. “On Saturday night when we 
go to Town, we'll shop around for one.” 

Erik and Elmer gathered up the jingling, chinking money 
and tucked it back into the old sock. 

“Now, at last, we have money enough,” they said. “Now, at 


1? 


last, we can buy a horse! 

Every night that week they dreamed about the new horse. 
Sometimes Erik rode on top of Elmer and cried, “Gid-ap, gid- 
ap!” And sometimes Elmer sat on top of Erik and dreamed he 
was riding in a circus. Every morning they jingled the sockful 
of money and grinned. 
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mother helped them and the hired man helped too. They all 
murmured: sixty, twenty, five, four, one and counted it up on 
their fingers. It took a long time because they kept eating a 
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“At last,” they said to each other. “At last, we have money 
enough to buy a real horse to ride everywhere we please. All 
around the farm or to the lake to go swimming. We'll buy 
him next Saturday night!” 

Finally, it was Saturday. As soon as supper was over, Erik 
and Elmer were going into Town with their father and their 
mother. They wet their hair and brushed it to try to make it lie 
down flat. They put on their best blue shirts and their brand 
new overalls. They were all ready to go. 

Right after supper, as soon as the dishes were washed, their 
mother took off her apron and put on her black hat. Their 
father drove the little old green car out of the barn and polished 
the windshield. The hired man climbed into the back seat and 
lit his pipe. 

Erik and Elmer climbed in beside him with the sockful of 
money held tightly between them. When they were all in the 
car, the father of Erik and Elmer (his name was Mr. Iverson) 
stepped on the starter, threw out the clutch, shifted into gear, 
put his foot on the gas and away they went toward Town. 

Erik and Elmer were watching the money bag so closely 
that they did not see the corn fields they were passing, nor the 
Indian mound, nor the banks of the Father of Waters. They 
did not see a thing but the money bag. They kept their eyes 
fast on the sockful of money to see that it did not skip out of 
the car and get itself lost. 

At last they came to Main Street and found a place to park 
away down at the end. All the farmers from all the farms all 
around Town had come in for Saturday night. 

Mrs. Iverson went into the ten-cent store to buy some things 
for the kitchen and the hired man went into the post office to 
visit with his friends. But Erik and Elmer and their father 
walked along Main Street looking for some one with a horse 
to sell. 
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“There’s Carl Johnson. He might know of one,” said their 
father. 

But Carl Johnson shook his head from side to side and said: 
no, he just did not know of a horse for sale in all Dakota County. 














AWAY THEY WENT TO TOWN 


“There’s John Johnson,” said Mr. Iverson. “Let’s try him.” 

But, no, John Johnson did not have a horse for sale, either. 

And Swen Swenson did not know of any. Nor did Ole 
Olson. And Gus Gustavson was sure there was not a horse for 
sale anywhere around. 

The grins on the faces of Erik and Elmer were growing 
narrower and narrower. They had shrunk almost to nothing. 
Nobody knew of a horse for sale and they were almost at the 
end of Main Street. 

“You just wait,” their father said to Erik and Elmer. “There 
are plenty of people to ask yet.” 

They walked on down Main Street to the last corner where 
the drug store was. Leaning up against the doorpost of the 
drug store was Old Axel Peterson. 

“Hello,” he called to the Iversons. “How are vou?” 
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“Oh, we are fine,” said Mr. Iverson. “Just a little tired look- 
ing for a horse.” 

“Want to buy a horse?” asked Axel. 

“Well, a sort of a horse,” said Mr. Iverson. “You know, not 
much of a horse. A good safe horse.” 

“The horse is for us,” said Elmer. 

“We have all this money to buy it with,” said Erik, shaking 
the sock. 

“Now I have a horse I could sell yu, a sort of horse,” said 
Axel Peterson, “not a race horse, you understand.” 

“We have all this money,” said Erik, shaking the sock. 

“Tt’s $15.00 even,” said Elmer. “We saved it all for a horse.” 

Old Axel squinted with one eye and then he squinted with 
the other. 

“Well,” he said. 

Erik and Elmer were staring at him so hard that their eyes 
were almost popping out of their heads. 

“Well,” said Axel. “That’s a bargain. You can have my old 
horse. For $15.00 even you can have her. She’s an old horse, 
remember. No race horse, but good enough for two boys.” 

“Oh,” grinned Erik and Elmer together. “Where is she? 
Here’s the money.” 

“Wait a minute till you see her. Maybe she won’t do.” 

“Oh, she'll do,” said Erik. 

“Yes, she'll do,” said Elmer. “We would like to buy her to- 
night, if you don’t mind.” 

So as soon as their mother had finished her shopping, she and 
Erik and Elmer and their father and the hired man drove out 
to Axel Peterson’s little farm. He led the way in his black 
flivver. 

When they reached his farm, Axel pulled the old horse from 
the barn. She was an old horse! 

“Just an old horse, as you can plainly see,” said Axel. 
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“Mmmm,” said their father. 
“A sort of horse, but she looks 
mild.” 

“Oh, yes! She’s mild, she’s 
very mild. She'll never run 
away.” 

“No, she won't,” said Mr. 
Iverson. 

Erik and Elmer were grin- 
ning. She was a wonderful 
horse! She was a white horse. 
She had a head on the end of 
her neck. The neck was rather 
thin. She had a leg at each 
corner. The legs were rather 
crooked, And she had a long 
white tail. 

“Here’s the money,” said 
Erik and Elmer. “Let’s start 
home.” 

“Now if that horse does not 
please, let me know,” said Axel. 

“Oh, she’ll do!” cried Elmer. 

“She'll do!” cried Erik. “Let’s 
start home.” 

So Old Axel tied the halter 
rope to the back of Mr. Iver- 
son’s little old green car. 

“Her name is Kristie,” said 
Axel. “Good Old Kristie, I al- 
ways call her.” 

Slowly the green car started 
along the road. Slowly, pulling 
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back against the rope, Good Old Kristie followed after. Erik 
and Elmer leaned over the back of the seat to be sure that 
nothing happened to her. Nothing did. 

They soon came to their own barn. Erik and Elmer untied 
Kristie from the car and led her carefully into a stall in the barn. 
They spread down some straw for a bed and filled the manger 
with hay. They both wanted to sit up all night with Kristie, 
but their mother said: “No.” 

“Half a night each then,” said Erik and Elmer. 

“No,” said their father, “Kristie can very well take care of 
herself.” 

So Erik and Elmer gave her a last pat and went grinning to 
bed. They had their new horse at last. She was all their very 
own. They hoped the night would not be too long. 


(This is Part One of a three-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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Young Buffalo Bill proves a 
sharpshooter on his first job. 


CODY’S BOY 


By Laura BENET 


Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


Copy’s Boy, or Willie, as his mother called him, was sitting on 
the porch of the double log house at Salt Valley Creek, won- 
dering what to do. His father, a brave and fearless Free Soiler, 
was dead of a wound. His father was dead because he had de- 
clared it his firm intention to bring Kansas into the Union as a 
free and not a slave state. Five girls and a delicate, though fear- 
less, mother had been left behind. Will, eleven years old and the 
eldest child, must take his father’s place. 

Suddenly he rose and went into the house. 

“Mother,” he said, touching her shoulder, “I’ve thought of a 
way to earn some money. If you'll go with me to Leavenworth, 
I'll ask Mr. Major for a job as extra on one of the company 
wagon trains.” 

His mother’s eyes looked anxiously into his. “You're too 
young for such hard work, son,” she protested. 

“But, mother, I’m a good rider and a good shot.” 

“Yes, I know,” she sighed. “I—I suppose as things are, you 
must try it.” 

No longer could Will Cody act the mischievous teasing 
brother who scalped his sisters’ dolls; the rascal who chased 
away the best yellow-skinned chickens when the minister was 
coming to dinner. He must be a man now that he was eleven 
years old. 

Next day with a look of determination in his eyes, Will Cody 
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signed a pledge in a contractor’s office at Leavenworth, Kansas. 
His mother stood beside him. The paper ran: 


“I, William F. Cody, do hereby solemnly swear, before the 
great and living God, that during my engagement with and 





“YOU'RE TOO YOUNG FOR SUCH HARD WORK, SON” 


while I am in the employ of Russell, Waddell and Major, I will 
under no circumstances use profane language, that I will not 
quarrel or fight with any other employee of the firm and that in 
in every respect I will conduct myself honestly, be faithful to 
my duties, and so direct all my acts as to win the confidence of 
my employers. So help me God!” 


Will finished the scribbled signature. He did not like school 
and preferred the life of the open. Consequently, he had had 
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but little schooling. Already his fingers were stiff from holding 
the pen. But his mother needed the money he could earn and 
Mr. Major had decided to try him out for one trip. The man 
felt sorry for the boy and sorrier yet for his widowed mother. 
The trip would last but sixty days and he hoped Will would 
come through safely. 

“You can try it, boy,” he had said at last, kindly. “I know 
you're a good shot. That’s why I’m letting you go.” 

The train Will was to join in this May of 1857 was going to 
Salt Lake City with a herd of beef cattle for General Johnston’s 
army. The canvas-topped wagons were hauled by oxen. A 
tender or “bull whacker” was told off to each wagon to keep 
the slow oxen going at a fairly steady pace. Thus an even rate 
of speed was maintained for the entire train—thirty-five wagons 
in all. 

Will Cody was assigned to his special wagon. In addition, 
since he was the youngest in the party, he was selected to ride 
up and down the train delivering necessary messages. He was all 
enthusiasm for his job, though he found it hard at times to keep 
up his high spirits. 

“Those pesky oxen would never make it if you gave them 
all the time left in the world,” he muttered to himself. But his 
interest did not flag and camping out at night was his great de- 
light. The great shadowy prairie, the canopy of stars overhead, 
the blazing, roaring fires and the good meal cooking in the mess 
kettles, all were equally acceptable. 

Yet at the back of Will’s mind, and every one else’s mind, 
lurked the thought of—Indians. Nobody ever heard of a big 
wagon train going across the plains without some surprise en- 
counter. So Will made the most of his first happy days. 

Thirty-odd miles west of Fort Kearney, Plum Creek fed 
the South Platte River. Here at noon one day after a long drive, 
the train halted and camped, posting several guards. Suddenly, 
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arrows were shot from a thicket a few yards away and wild yells 
accompanied them! 

As their war whoops made the air ring, many Indians charged 
the camp at a swift gallop. Down went the three guards at their 
first onslaught. The other men, seizing their guns, lined up be- 
hind the wagons and poured a shower of bullets upon the 
enemy. After shooting one man through the leg, the Indians 
fell back, disappearing as quickly as they had come. But the 
seasoned heads of the wagon train, Frank and Bill McCarthy, 
knew well enough that this retreat was only temporary. 

“What're we going to do?” Will whispered coolly to the 
wagon-master. 

“Good for you, Billy. You didn’t scare worth a cent!” an- 
swered Frank proudly. “We’ve got to make Fort Kearny by 
way of the creek and the river. Those Injuns have got us just 
where they want us. We'll have to leave the beasts and wagons 
and run for it.” 

Young Will cared little that there could be no halts, no time 
taken off to cook a meal, only hours of steady plodding through 
the water. Actually, by the time night came, he felt quite sick 
from fatigue but he did not say so. His buckskin clothes and 
heavy coonskin cap were water-logged. His boots were like 
lead. 

That night the moon, as if to punish still further the train of 
straggling men, decided to shine mercilessly. Its bright light 
exposed them clearly to the Indians who were following re- 
lentlessly, watching every chance for attack. Again and again 
the rifles drove off bands of snooping Indians. 

Now the boy lagged yards behind the others in the shadow 
of the river bank. He was so tired that he seemed to be walking 
in his sleep. What was that? A gorgeous red flower nodding 
like a plume over the bank ahead of him? It leaned over still 
more, and then—it moved! For an instant Will stared, frozen 
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in his tracks. What he had thought was a flower was the ver- 
milion headdress of an Indian! Its owner was peering farther 
and farther over the bank, prepared to take aim at Will with an 
arrow. 

Should he fire? Yes, and without hesitation. Bang went the 
gun. To his extreme amazement, the tall body of the dead In- 
dian tumbled into the river at his feet. 

Frank McCarthy heard Will’s shot. He was responsible for 
this crazy youngster! Rushing back to look for Will, he saw an 
Indian’s body being hauled out of the water. 

“Blazes, if little Billy’s not killed his man! That’s your first 
Indian, ain’t it boy?” 

Will nodded, feeling no pride in the achievement. This did 
not seem a great deed, but horrible, even though done in self 
defense. 

“Shall we bury him?” Will asked McCarthy. 

“Bury him? I guess not. We’ve got to get along. Follow me 
close now. There’s plenty more where he came from.” 

Fort Kearny was reached with the dawn, just as the bugle 
sounded reveille; but there was nothing triumphant about the 
party’s entry. Their equipment was gone. The train had been 
wrecked. The wagons and their contents burned by the In- 
dians. The cattle had stampeded to join the buffaloes. The men 
from Leavenworth had been lucky to escape only with their 
lives. 

The following summer, Will was off again on another trip. 
This time the wagon train was to carry supplies to General 
Johnston’s army at Fort Bridger. The route was known to be a 
dangerous one and plenty of teams and men were needed. 
Though the pay was forty dollars a month in gold, volunteers 
were hard to find. Lew Simpson, an old and seasoned wagon- 
master was to start with ten wagons direct for Salt Lake. He 
asked Will if he would like to go as an “extra hand” and prom- 
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ised that his duties should not be heavy. If one of the drivers 
was sick or laid off, the boy was to take his place. 

“T'll go,” was the eager answer. 

“You shall have your own mule, Billy, and only take orders 
from me,” was the promise that clinched the matter. 

The wagons used by Russell, Waddell and Major were made 
especially for them and extra strong. They could carry six or 
seven thousand pounds of freight each and their interiors were 
as large as the rooms of an ordinary-sized house. All thirty-one 
men in the train carried Colt pistols and Mississippi rifles. 

At first sight, the outfit would have seemed a difficult one to 
surprise. But once again the men who led it were unfortunate 
at the South Platte River. Here they fell in with a group of 
hostile Mormons who plundered the train and robbed them of 
all their freight and supplies. Only one of all the wagons was 
allowed to go on its way. 

When young Will and the others reached Fort Bridger, they 
received bad news. Two other supply trains had been captured 
and burned in the same manner as theirs. And so, at the Fort 
where they now had to spend the winter, all were put on one- 
quarter rations and were nearly starved before the spring. Poor 
Will, as well as his mates, had a season of thorough toughening. 

At last, one happy and exultant spring day found Will again 
mounted on a mule and galloping over the plains. On leaving 
Fort Bridger for the Missouri River, they had made a halt at 
another fort, Laramie. Here by good luck, they met a supply 
train bound westward with plenty of food. All the hungry men 
feasted on coffee, hardtack, beans and bacon, and Will, for 
once, had to let out his belt instead of tightening it. 

Simpson and the others decided to accompany this train, with 
its four hundred extra men, to Leavenworth and home. They 
made Simpson brigadier wagon-master and put him in charge 
of the two wagon trains which were to travel fifteen to twenty 
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miles apart. By this arrangement, both trains could not be sur- 
prised and attacked at the same instant. 

Swinging along on his mule, Cody’s Boy was light-hearted. 
Beside him rode Simpson himself and a man named Woods. 
The three had left the rear train early that day to go on a tour 
of inspection to the forward one. Seven miles had been covered. 

They were on flat ground back of Cedar Bluffs when Simp- 
son said good-naturedly, “Billy, that’s a right good beast you 
got there.” 

At the same moment, the boy saw Simpson change color. His 
keen eyes had spied a band of Indians coming out of a ravine, 
half a mile away. 

“Boys,” he muttered, “we’re in for it. Jump off and kill your 
mules. We’ll use them for a barricade.” 

Will, who loved animals, was quite dazed. “Must we kill the 
mules?” he asked. 

“Yes, and there’s no time to lose. Do what I say.” 

Simpson was already on the ground. A crack of his rifle and 
his mule tumbled limply to earth. The other two speedily 
followed and the mules were dragged into a sort of bulwark just 
as the wheeling Indians surrounded them. 

“Billy,” said Simpson, “you're a dead shot. See that Indian in 
the lead? You lay for him and get him.” 

Arrows flew like mad but bullets were more effective. With 
a fearful yell the chief dropped, shot through the heart. His dis- 
concerted braves galloped away for a few minutes but soon 
returned. 

Will Cody realized that they were in deadly danger. They 
were caught between the two wagon trains, without any hope 
of rescue that night. Their only advantage was their rifle fire, 
until powder and shot should give out. Then revolvers would 
be the weapon; next, at close fighting, knives. And then— 
nothing. But three scalped bodies would mark the spot where 
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they had been taken unawares. Already the Indians, cunningly 
hanging on the far side of their ponies where they could not be 
reached, were sending forth a volley of arrows. 

When the Indians drew off again to plot another attack, the 





THEY MADE SIMPSON 
WAGON-MASTER 


three comrades worked on their barricade. Piling more and 
more loose dirt on the mules’ bodies, they made it higher. They 
did not dare think of the lonely night hours now drawing on. 

“Look, Billy!” Woods, the third man, who had been 
wounded in the shoulder, was pointing to a curtain of living 
fire, slowly but surely moving and dancing in their direction. 
The Indians had set the prairie grass ablaze. Coughing and 
half smothered in the dense smoke, the three yet held out. 
Their screen of mule flesh and sod prevented the flames from 
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reaching them. The fire came to a certain point and stopped. 

All at once, the Indians seemed to decide that they would 
abandon the attack for the night. They drew off into the twi- 
light. Will, though only twelve, guessed what their plan was. 
They would make a surprise attack later on in the darkness. 

Simpson and Will agreed that Woods, who had lost much 
blood, must be allowed to sleep. The others would spell each 
other through the night hours. 

“[ll put a good quid of tobacco on that shoulder o’ yours, 
Woods,” remarked Simpson, who had already pulled out the 
arrow. [he tobacco was soothing. Soon Woods slept and Simp- 
son followed his example. 

Will took the first watch. Not a sign, not a movement stirred 
the silent prairie, but he stayed wide awake. One never knew 
where Indians were. At the turn of the night, when Simpson 
relieved him, Will dropped asleep like a shot and dreamed a 
wild dream. 

In the dream his dog, Turk, the mastiff at home, came to him 
barking furiously, as if in warning. He opened his eyes with a 
start. What was wrong? Something, yes, was very decidedly 
wrong. Simpson, who was supposed to be on guard, lay sound 
asleep and snoring. 

Will’s eyes, the eyes of a natural scout, saw that forms were 
creeping, creeping, up on them in the dark. Silently, he shook 
Simpson. Simpson roused Woods; and a fresh blaze of fire from 
all three rifles cleared the trail. But now day was breaking in 
the sky and they were in plain view again. 

Oh, for help, for help from their second wagon train! Where 
was it? Could it reach them in time? Weary hours dragged on 
while the Indians kept watch on their victims. They outnum- 
bered them, ten to one. Sooner or later they would kill them 
and take the scalps for trophies. 

Suddenly, Will saw the Indians take hurried counsel among 
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themselves and begin to mount their ponies: What was alarming 
them? Simpson laid his ear to the earth. Yes, the Indians had 
heard what Will and his friends had failed to hear—the on- 
coming plod of animals’ hoofs, the cracking whips of the men 
who walked beside them. Oh, sweet, sweet sound! In sight they 
came, rushing to their comrades’ rescue. The Indians had al- 
ready departed with a final shower of arrows. 

The desperate vigil behind the dead mules was over. Cody’s 
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HE HAD MADE HIS START ON THE LONG TRAIL— 


Boy felt his head to see if his hair was on tight. As the men 
crowded around and slapped them on the back, cheering and 
praising, he felt he had made his real start on the long trail that 
was to lead him so far as Buffalo Bill. 


The author wishes to extend full credit to Helen Wetmore Cody’s Tue Last or 
THE Scouts and Tue Apventures or Burrao Bitty by Colonel William F. Cody for 
biographical details and background in this account of Bill Cody’s boyhood. 
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The first comet since 1910 
moves into our evening sky 


A STAR WITH A TAIL 


By ARMAND SPITZ 
Illustrated by Don Cooke 


A star wit a tail is in the skies these last days of 1940 and 
first days of 1941. We call it a comet. The ancients would have 
called it a hairy star. 

“A hairy star?” you ask. 

Yes, that’s what “comet” means. A comet looked so unlike 
the stars with which the people of thousands of years ago were 
familiar that they thought it was a star with a beard, and since 
it was often fuzzy all over, they simply called it a comet because 
the Greek word for hairy was kometes. 

In olden days, when a comet came into the sky, it was often 
blamed for any trouble which followed: a flood, an earthquake, 
a battle or the death of a ruler. Ancient soldiers were alarmed 
whenever a comet was seen, believing it might mean disaster. 
They forgot that disaster might come to their enemies as well 
as to themselves. 

It is now known that these ancient ideas were just foolish 
superstitions, and nowadays we look for comets with interest 
but not with fear. It is known that they actually come to our 
neighborhood from a great distance in space, to pay us a Visit. 
Some come again and again. Others come once and never re- 
turn. 

Comets are great masses of stone and dust spread out over 
many thousands of miles of space. There is so little stuff in a 
comet that it could be compressed into a very small space, 
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maybe a railroad car, or perhaps an ocean liner. Here’s an ex- 
periment for you to try if you want to understand the nature of 
comets. 

Take the tiniest bit of talcum powder, just enough to cover 
the tip of a penknife blade. It’s so light you can’t feel it, so tiny 
it can scarcely be seen. Put the powder on a piece of paper, and 








THEY BELIEVED A COMET MEANT DISASTER 


then blow it into the air with one good strong puff. Notice how 
it spreads out and seems to fill up a lot of space. Yet you know 
how tiny an amount of stuff was really there. If you blow it 
into sunlight, you'll see a cloud of tiny particles which seem to 
be shining. But they are bright only because the sun’s light is 
reflected from them. That’s the reason we see comets, too, not 
because they are bright in themselves, but because the sun’s 
light shines on them and makes the comet-stuff look like a bright 
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cloud. You could see right through your talcum powder cloud, 
and it is possible to see right through comets. 

Many times in the past people thought that the earth would 
be destroyed by a comet. That’s silly. The earth passed through 
the tail of a comet in 1832, and again in 1910, and nobody 
could tell the difference. 

Comets may not be dangerous, but still they are exciting. The 
new comet you will see during the 1940-41 holiday season is 
the Cunningham Comet, which you may remember all your 
lives. It was found last September—a tiny little fuzzy spot on a 
photographic plate which was discovered by Leland S. Cun- 
ningham at the Harvard College Observatory. He knew that 
the spot didn’t belong there. He looked back at some photo- 
graphs taken more than a week before. He found the spot there, 
too. Mr Cunningham likes to figure things out. He measured 
how far it had moved, computed a path, and discovered that it 
was coming closer; that it would be brightest during the end of 
December, 1940, and the early part of January, 1941. 

As the comet comes closer and closer to the earth and the 
sun, it appears larger and brighter, and moves faster and faster. 
All during the autumn it was distant, tiny and faint in the even- 
ing sky. In December, when it grew closer to the sun, it began 
to set earlier and earlier in the evening. At the end of the first 
week in January, it will be so close to the sun that it will set 
soon after sunset, but it will then be so bright that it will be 
visible even before dark. Later in January, the Cunningham 
Comet will pass the sun and be lost in its glare. Then it will pass 
out of our sight forever, for it appears to be a comet which 
will not return. 

It’s necessary for you to know only a few stars to help you 
find the comet. Facing the west after sunset late in December 
and early in January, the first star you'll see is Vega, which pops 
into sight even before the sky is dark. Above and to the left of 
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Vega can be seen the five stars which mark the Northern Cross, 
now standing almost upright above the western horizon. Almost 
directly below the Northern Cross, not far above the horizon, 
is a bright star between two fainter stars. This is Altair. The 
drawing shows the position of these stars for the first week of 
January. 

The comet will change its position among these stars from 
night to night. Just about Christmas, the comet will be a brilliant 
object between Vega and Altair. On New Year’s Eve, it will 
be only a short distance to the right of Altair. By the sixth of 
January it will be brighter than it has veen before, but you 
will have to look for it before twilight has faded. 

It is very important, of course, to find a place where no high 
trees or houses hide the western horizon, for it is in the western 
sky that you may see the star with a tail. 

It has been thirty-one years—your grandparents will re- 
member it, and the parents of some of you—since there was so 
wonderful a sight. It was in 1910 that Halley’s Comet came, 
and everybody who saw it then remembers it to this day. Ask 
them, and see. 
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SNOW IN ARIZONA 


By ExvizasetH CoatswortH 


Illustrated by Charlotte Steiner — 

At the corrals Lightly they rise 

The horses are dancing Like a rising breaker, 
In the white light Shaking their manes 
Of the falling snow. They wheel around. 
In couples they rear At the corrals 

Their forefeet striking, The horses are dancing 
Heads sideways thrusting Soundlessly treading 
And ears laid low. The snowy ground. 
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THE LOST 
SHUTTLE TRAIN 


By Murtev FULLER 


Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard 


Once upon a time, in the biggest 
city in the world, none of the 
people lived where they should 
live. 

All the people who worked on 
the West Side of town lived on 
the East Side. And all the people 
who worked on the East Side of 
town lived on the West Side. 

Now this was bad, and made 
every one unhappy. 

So the Wise Men who ruled 
the city called a meeting. The 
wisest of all the Wise Men was 
the Mayor, and he was there, at 
the head of the meeting. 

“What shall we do?” asked the 
Mayor. “All the people who 
work on the West Side of town 
live on the East Side. And all the 
people who work on the East 
Side of town live on the West 
Side.” 

Then one of the Wise Men 
spoke up. 

“Why not have all the people 
who work on the West Side of 
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town and live on the East Side, 
move to the West Side and live 
there?” He paused impressively. 
“And have all the people who 
work on the East Side of town 
and live on the West Side, move 
to the East Side. Then every one 
would be happy.” 

All the Wise Men thought 
about this quite a long time, and 
it seemed to be an excellent idea. 

So they sent out the Town 
Crier with a proclamation. 

He went up and down the 
biggest city in the world, crying: 

“Hear ye! Hear ye! Thus say 
the Wise Men: All the people 
who live on the East Side of 
town and work on the West Side 
are to move over to the West 
Side to live; and all the people 
who live on the West Side of 
town and work on the East Side 
are to move over to the East Side 
to live!” 

The Town Crier cried this up 
and down for several hours. 
Then there was a great roar and 
hubbub. No one liked what the 
Town Crier was crying! 

All the wives of the Wise 
Men became very angry and told 
the Wise Men what they thought 
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of them. And all the wives of all the other men in the biggest 
city in the world were angry, and they told the Wise Men how 
foolish they thought the Wise Men were. 

So the Wise Men went into their council room again, and this 
time they locked the door. They sat and thought for hours. 
They thought and thought until it got dark. The wives of the 
Wise Men sent messengers for them, asking why they didn’t 
come home to dinner. 

Presently the wisest of all, the Mayor, spoke. 

“We must find a way,” he said, “so that the people who live 
on the East Side of town and work on the West Side can get to 
their jobs and offices. We also must find a way for the people 
who live on the West Side of town and work on the East Side to 
get to their jobs and offices.” 

All the Wise Men nodded. That was undoubtedly the prob- 
lem that was agitating the biggest city in the world. 

Suddenly the Mayor spoke again. 

“There is a way,” he said. “Listen.” 

All the Wise Men listened, holding their breath hard. 

“We'll have a train,” the Mayor announced. “A train to take 
all the people from the East Side of town to the West Side, and 
all the people from the West Side of town to the East Side. 
This will happen every morning and every evening, so that all 
the people can get to their jobs and offices. We'll call it——” 
the Mayor stopped and thought quite a while—“we'll call it the 
Shuttle!” he exclaimed triumphantly. 

The Wise Men rose and cheered him in a body. 

“The Shuttle!” they cried. “That’s fine. It will weave the 
people back and forth each morning and evening from their jobs 
and offices. Hooray for the Shuttle!” 

So it all came true. 

A big crew of men worked hard night and day, and dug a 
big tunnel in the earth, below the sidewalks. They made it so 
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big that instead of having one little track and train, there were 
four tracks, and four trains to run on the tracks. 

After many weeks and months the head of the tunnel-diggers 
went down to the City Hall. 

“The Shuttle is finished,” he told the Wise Men. 

This was great news. The Wise Men were very happy and 
said the Shuttle trains must start right away to carry the people 
to their jobs and offices. 

So the very next day they had a Grand Opening, and all of 
the great city came out to see the new Shuttle. 

It was a legal holiday. No offices open. No banks open. No 
stores open. NO SCHOOL! 

All the Wise Men marched up the East side to the Shuttle 
in a body, with a band playing loudly in front of them. They 
looked very fine in their long frock coats and high silk hats, 
with flowers in their lapels. 

The finest of all was the Mayor. He marched in front, right 
after the band. He bowed and smiled to right and left as he 
marched, for every one loved him. 

Finally they reached the Shuttle. 

There stood the trains on their tracks—1 2 3 4 

They were new and bright, and polished to the tips of their 
shiny blunt noses. The engineer for each train stood outside, 
ready to take his place in his cab. 

Each engineer saluted smartly as the Mayor came up. 

“Which train shall we ride in?” asked the Mayor, happily. 
He was so pleased with the trains. 

“Shuttle Train No. 1,” chorused the Wise Men. 

So the Mayor and the Wise Men all got on Shuttle Train 
No. 1. Then there wasn’t any more room, so every one else got 
on the other three trains. The engineers took their places, the 


whistles tooted, and they were off! In less than one minute 
they reached the West Side. 
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“My, this is fine!” said the Mayor. 

“Yes, this is wonderful,” exclaimed all the Wise Men. 

“How quickly now we can get to our jobs and offices,” said 
the business men. 

The Mayor was so pleased that he and the Wise Men rode 
back from the West Side to the East Side. This time they took 
Shuttle Train No. 4, and the other people took the three remain- 
ing trains. In less than one minute there they were back on the 
East Side. 

“This is wonderful,” said the Mayor. “I simply must have one 
more ride.” So he and the Wise Men got on another train, this 
time on Shuttle Train No. 3. Back they went, and in less than 
one minute there they were on the West Side again. 

‘“‘We must march on the West Side, you know,” one of the 
Wise Men said to the Mayor as they got off. 
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“Mercy, so we must,” he replied. “I completely forgot! Of 
course we must march on the West Side.” 


So he and the Wise Men and the band all went up the stairs 
and started marching on the West Side. And all the people 
followed them, and marched, too. 

There stood the Shuttle trains—1 2 3 4 

All alone! Even the engineers had followed the crowd. 

Shuttle Train No. 2 stood very still. The Mayor and the 
Wise Men had not ridden in his train. He was the only Shuttle 
train they had not noticed. 

He wondered what was the matter. He knew he was the 
shortest train. His tracks did not reach quite so far on either the 
East Side or the West Side as did the tracks of Shuttle No. 1, 
Shuttle No. 3, and Shuttle No. 4. 

Perhaps that was it. 
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No one noticed him at all. The other Shuttle trains were 
all busy opening and closing their doors for practice, so Shuttle 
Train No. 2 took a deep breath and left the West Side very 
quietly. 

He never reached the East Side. He was gone! 

And nobody ever knew. 

The track that Shuttle Train No. 2 was on went with him. 
Silently track and train slid along together. They found a gap 
the workmen had left in the tunnel, and popped into it. 

The next day when the Shuttle opened for business to take 
people to their jobs and offices, there were only three trains— 
1 3 4 
“Weren’t there four trains yesterday?” asked some one. 

Every one looked and there was the engineer for Shuttle 
Train No. 2 standing with a bewildered expression between 
track No. 1 and track No. 3. 

“There certainly was,” he said firmly. “I ran it.” 

“Let’s ask the Mayor,” said a man. 

So every one went down to City Hall, including the en- 
gineer of Shuttle Train No. 2. 

The Mayor received them with a smile. “I’m glad you like 
the Shuttle,” he said. “It was my own idea, you know.” 

“Yes, we know,” every one said politely. “Thank you, Mr. 
Mayor.” 

“I’m very busy,” said the Mayor. “What did you want to 
say besides thanking me? Please make it brief.” 

“How many trains were there yesterday?” someone asked. 

The Mayor thought a minute. “Three,” he said. 

Then the engineer of Shuttle Train No. 2 stepped forward. 

“Please, Your Honor,” he said, “yesterday I drove one of 
the trains, and today it isn’t there.” 

“That can’t be,” said the Mayor. “How many trains are 
there today?” 
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“Three,” chorused the people. 

“That’s right,” said the Mayor. “There are three trains to- 
day, and there were three trains yesterday, because I rode in 
three. If there had been four trains I would have ridden in 
them,” he said, triumphantly. 

So all the people went back again to the Shuttle, and rode 
to their jobs and offices. All except the engineer of Shuttle 
Train No. 2. He still looked puzzled. 

Shuttle Train No. 2 never came back. No one has ever seen 


him since. If you go to the biggest city in the world and ride 
on the Shuttle, you will see three trains— 


I 3 4 
but no tracks or train marked No. 2. 

If you ask the oldest man who works on the Shuttle about 
the lost train, he will only look wise and shake his head. Prob- 
ably he knows, but he won’t tell. 

And if you will look closely as you go through the Shuttle, 
you will see tracks sometimes where there are not supposed to 
be any tracks. They are the tracks that belong to the lost Shuttle 
Train—Shuttle No. 2. 

And sometimes, very late at night, when it is so quiet in the 
Shuttle you can hear a pin drop, you will see a Shuttle Train 
flash by quickly where no train is supposed to be. 

That is the lost Shuttle Train. 

But some people say that he went up on the West Side and 
works on the Seventh Avenue line, just like any other train, 
and is living quite a respectable life. 
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RIO GRANDE 


A Sea CHANTEY 













Illustrated by Rafael Busoni 


“Rio Grande” is a favorite “outward-bound” sea chantey. 
| The line about the “golden sand” seems to refer to the Cali- 
| fornia gold rush of 1849, but the tune and some of the other 
stanzas are probably older than that. The American sailor in- 

sisted on pronouncing the name “Rye-o Grand.” 





1. Oh, were you ev-er in Ri -  o Grande? 
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down gold-en sand, And we’re bound for the Ri-o Grande. 
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Chorus: And a - way, 





~_-" 
Ri-o! A -way, Ri-o! 





So fare you well, my bon -nie young girl, 





e Sane” 
And we're bound for the Ri- o Grande. 


2. Oh, the anchor’s a-weigh and the sails are set. Away, Rio! 
The town we are leaving we’ll never forget, 
And we’re bound for the Rio Grande. 
Chorus: And away, Rio, etc. 


3. Sing good-by to Sally and good-by to Sue. Away, Rio! 
And all who are listening, good-by to you, 
And we’re bound for the Rio Grande. 
Chorus: And away, Rio, etc. 


From S1ncinc AMERICA by courtesy of the National Recreation Association. 
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ath eae DAUGHTER 


By Nina Moses and 
MicHeL RAINEAU 


Illustrated by Weda Yap 

















A tone TIME ago in Indo-China there lived a Mandarin—like 
a Chinese Emperor, you know. And the Mandarin’s only child 
was his daughter, Wan-thi-Nuhut. Her hair was black and 
shiny, her eyes even blacker and as sparkling as a river at night, 
and her skin was the golden color of brown sugar. 

And she was all the sweetness of her father’s life. He had 
already set aside half of all his rice fields to be given to her when 
she married, half of all his peach orchards, and half of Heaven 
knows what else! 

But when the Mandarin’s daughter was twelve years old she 
decided she was tired of waiting to grow up so she could be 
married. She knew perfectly well that if you want anything 
you had better go after it, so she made up her mind to go to 
Buddha. 

Buddha is the god worshipped by most people of the East, 
and she had often prayed to his great golden statue in the 
pagoda. 

That evening, when the air was sweet with the scent of the 
little white jasmine flower, the Mandarin’s daughter put on her 
red silk kimono embroidered in butterflies, put on her little red 
silk slippers embroidered to match, and went down the road 
to the shop of Nogi, the incense seller. She bought three sticks 
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of incense and took them to the red pagoda, where she knelt 
before the great golden image of Buddha. 

Here she lit the incense sticks, and while their smoke filled 
the pagoda, she prayed to the god to send her a prince. A prince 
as handsome as the prince painted on her fan; as rich as an owner 
of bamboo groves; as kind as her father. 

Now Nogi, the seller of incense sticks, may have been kind 
enough. I know nothing about that. But I do know that as he 
had a blotchy colored face, a nose much too flat, and almost no 
hair on his head, Buddha had clearly intended good looks for 
some one else. Nogi had noticed the Mandarin’s daughter and 
had wished at once that he could have a wife as pretty, as rich, 
and as sweet mannered as she was. But he knew that rich Man- 
darins of Indo-China did not give their daughters to poor 
incense sellers. 

The next night she came again, bought incense as before, and 
Nogi saw her go, again, toward the red pagoda, to burn incense 
in front of the Golden God Buddha. 

This time Nogi followed her at a safe distance, and when 
she went into the red pagoda by the front door, he stole in by 
the back door and hid behind the statue. In a moment he smelled 
the smoke of the incense and he heard her ask Buddha to give 
her a prince who was rich and handsome. 

After she had gone he went back to his shop saying, “Oh, if 
only I were rich and handsome! How unhappy I am!” 

But he knew that saying “How unhappy I am!” would get 
him nowhere. Because he remembered sometimes—not always 
—that his grandfather had told him, “If you want anything 
you had better go after it.” 

So all the next day Nogi thought about the Mandarin’s 
daughter. He knew she would come again that night, buy 
incense as before, and go to burn it at the feet of the great 
golden statue of Buddha in the red pagoda. For in Indo-China 
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it is the custom to pray to Buddha three nights in succession. 

And it was so. When night came, the Mandarin’s daughter 
came with it, and she bought her three sticks of incense as usual. 
Nogi followed her as he had done the night before, and hid 
again behind the statue. He smelled the sweet smoke and he 
heard her prayer, and then he spoke. 

“Do not seek a prince who is handsome and rich,” he said, 
and of course, as he was hidden, she thought it was Buddha 
speaking. 

“Go back slowly to the incense shop,” continued the voice 
which seemed to come from Buddha, “and tell the seller of 
incense sticks that Buddha has sent you to him and that he is to 
find you a husband. This is the wish of Buddha.” 

The Mandarin’s daughter got up obediently from where she 
had been kneeling before the idol, and returned slowly, as she 
had been told. Nogi had run back, of course, and when she 
got there and told him he was to find her a husband he said he 
was very much pleased that Buddha would let him choose. 

“I am leaving the shop now,” he told her, “and I will take 
you with me. Before morning I will find you a husband.” 

He closed the shop, meanwhile thinking to himself, “I will 
tell her she is to marry me, and she will think it is Buddha’s 
wish and will be content.” 

So he took a huge sack, put the Mandarin’s daughter in it, 
and started to carry her home. 

He had gone about half way home when, in passing a little 
tea house, one of his friends appeared in the doorway and asked 
him to come in and have a cup of tea. Nogi hesitated. He 
wanted to get home with his prize, but on the other hand he 
did not know what reason to give his friend if he refused. 

So he put his sack down by the road and said, “It will give 
me pleasure to drink a cup of tea with you. But just one cup, 
for I really must be getting home.” 
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If Nogi had drunk just one cup of tea he would have come 
out of the tea house, picked up his sack, taken the Mandarin’s 
daughter home, and no doubt she would have married him 
before morning. 

But other friends came along before he had finished, because 
no one hurried in drinking a cup of tea in Indo-China. And 
Nogi’s friend got out more cups, put more water on to boil, 
and Nogi drank tea with the newcomers, Of course, they all 
said it was very good tea, and of course, their host said it was 
very miserable tea, indeed. Then he brought out some of his 
cherry blossom tea, to show them the difference. After that 
they sampled jasmine tea, peach blossom tea, and Buddha alone 
knows how many other teas, and Nogi forgot all about the 
Mandarin’s daughter. 

She, meanwhile, waited patiently in the sack where Nogi 
had put her down. And who should come along but a prince, 
not only rich, handsome, and kind, but curious as. well. 

“What is in that sack by the side of the road?” he wondered. 
(I’m sure I should have wondered the same thing.) He opened 
the sack and was as much 
pleased as surprised to see a 
young girl looking up at him. 
When he asked her how she 
happened to be there, she told 
him all about it and he under- 
stood at once whose voice she 
had thought was Buddha’s. He 
saw that her eyes were large 
and dark, that her face was as 
golden as brown sugar, that her MZ ty, 
red silk kimono me. becoming, LZ GP >) i , 
and he thought she would Ze ye 
make him a very good wife. 
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“Well,” he said to himself, “if you want anything you had 
better go after it.” So he bowed to the Mandarin’s daughter and 
told her he was the prince that Buddha had chosen for her. 

“I am very grateful to the incense seller for bringing you this 
far,” he added, “and now I will take you the rest of the way 
home.” And that is what he did. They were married that very 
evening. 

As for Nogi, he didn’t sleep much that night, partly because 
of his disappointment in finding his sack empty, and partly be- 
cause of having drunk so many cups of tea. 

And next day, when he heard that the Mandarin’s daughter 
had been married to the Prince of Annam, he forgot all about 
the advice of his grandfather and complained a great deal at 
home that he was neither rich nor handsome! 
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ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Do you remember Sebastian in THe Boy wir THE Parrot, 
and Cusi in Tue Sitver LLAMa, and Pedro in Quiro Express? 
These Indian boys all left their native villages in Guatemala or 
Peru or Ecuador and found adventure nearby. 

Below the Rio Grande stretch the deserts and mountains, 
prairies and jungles of Central and South America. Day after 
day, month after month, we hear more about the boys and girls 
who live there, their pets and their holidays, their work and 
their adventures. 

New books about them keep coming. Almost all have the 
gayest of pictures. Many are about unfamiliar and fascinating 
animals: llamas, of course, but also ostriches and monkeys, 
parrots and quetzal birds, anteaters and tigers. 

From the Argentine comes Mario AND THE CuuNna by 
Esther Greenacre Hall (Random. $1.75). The chuna makes a 
very mischievous pet because he likes to throw pebbles at peo- 
ple. Also from the Argentine comes Featuers by Alice Des- 
mond (Macmillan. $1.50). Feathers, a cousin of the ostrich, is 
a young cowboy’s mascot. 

From Guatemala come three stories: two about the native 
Indians, the third about an American planter’s family. In Trro 
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by Charlotte Jackson (Dodd. $2) a very adventurous pig is the 
hero. In THe Cepar Derr by Addison Burbank (Coward. $2) 
the past and present of the unhappy Mayan Indians are blended. 
In CHILDREN OF THE Fiery Mountain by Marian Cannon 


(Dutton. $2) a witch doctor and a live volcano furnish the 
excitement. 


From Mexico come two stories of city children. Almost 
every one’s favorite is Chico in THE Sitver Fawn by Ann Weil 
(Bobbs. $2). Chico’s great gifts were a capacity for loyal friend- 
ship and a life-long desire to be a silver worker. Seijior Bill, the 
American, could never have got along in Taxco without Chico. 
From Mexico City comes Pepro by Marjorie Flack (Macmillan. 
$2). Pedro always had a good time, especially at bull-fights and 
fiestas. 

Exploring “back of beyond” in British Guiana, Mrs. Waldeck 
made friends with the Indian boy and girl who appear in LirTLEe 
Juncie Vitiace (Viking. $2). The boy was eleven and the 
girl was only nine when they went off by themselves in the 
jungle. But no one worried, for these jungle children knew how 
to hunt and fish and cook and camp out in safety. 

Exploring scientists often find good stories to bring home. 
Victor von Hagen has been on many expeditions and written 
about two of them in QuerzaLt Quest (Harcourt. $2) and 
TREASURE OF THE TorrToIseE IsLANDS (Harcourt. $2). You 
will discover that scientists often become detectives, too. 

I wish we had more books by South American writers. THE 
LEGEND OF THE PaLM TREE, a picture book illustrated by Paulo 
Werneck (Grosset. $1) is one of the few and, certainly, the 
most beautiful. Last year, it won the National Award in Brazil 
(something like our Newbery Medal). And you will find dra- 
matic tales of anteaters and panthers in the new edition of 
SoutH AMERICAN JUNGLE TaLes by Horacio Quiroga (Dodd. 
$1.75). Good hunting to you! 
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Peter Puzzlewit was feeling very cocky. “I bet I can add five columns 
of figures ten times as fast as you can,” he said to Tom and Nancy. 

“All right, let’s see you,” Tom replied. 

Peter went over to Nancy’s blackboard and picked up three pieces 
of chalk. He handed one to Tom and one to Nancy. 

“Now write a number in the tens of thousands,” he told Tom. “You 
know, any number with five figures in it.” 

Tom walked over to the board and wrote 12,345. 

“Now you write one underneath,” Peter said to Nancy. 

She laughed and put a six under the one, a seven under the two, and 
so on, until her number read 67,891. Without pausing, Peter wrote a 
third number under hers. It was 32,108. 

“All right,” he cried. “Another one, Tom.” 

Tom put down 49,216. Then, as quickly as before, Peter wrote 
50,783. He drew a line under the five columns, and turned his back to 
the board. 

“The answer is 212,343,” he said. “Add them up and see if that isn’t 
right.” 

Nancy wrote Peter’s answer in one corner of the board, while Tom 
added up the columns, one at a time. He got the same result. 

“T can do even better than that,” said Peter. “Try it again.” 

Tom wrote 49,816, and Nancy put 23,114 under it. 

“Now, before we go any further, I'll give you the answer,” Peter 
said. “It’s going to be 249,814. I'll write it down over here.” 

Then they went on with the example. It looked like this. 


49,816 Tom’s number 
23,114 Nancy’s number 
76,885 Peter’s number 
13,246 Tom’s number 
86,753 Peter’s number 





249,814 
“Well, I know it must have something to do with the numbers you 
put down,” Tom remarked, “but I don’t see how you do it so quickly.” 
“It’s that funny number nine,” Peter explained. “I always put a figure 
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that would make nine when it was added to the one directly above it. 
When Nancy wrote two, I wrote seven under it. When you wrote 
one, I wrote eight under it. If you add either of my numbers to the 
one right above it, you get 99,999.” 

“But how do you know the answer?” asked Nancy. 

“It’s almost like magic,” Peter answered. “You take the top number 
and subtract two from the last figure. Then you put the two in front 
of the number at the left. Last time, the first number was 49,816. If you 
take two away, you get 49,814. And when you put the two at the left, 
it gives you the answer, 249,814. It always comes out right.” 

“I'd rather make a crossword puzzle,” said Nancy, and this is what 
they made. 



















































































’ a >. 4 s. 
c. 7 
3. 4. 
19. "N 
12 > 
1% is. 
16. ‘7 
Down Across 
1. Baby bear 1. Large American city 
2. Short for horse power 6. Opposite of down 
3- Home of a knight 7. A word that gives you a 
4- To leave choice 
5. Rock containing metal 8. Donkey 
8. Small poisonous snake 10. Late summer flower 
9g. Ocean 12. To make clear 
10. Bar between two wheels 14. Short for elevated 
11. Travel without using your 15. To accomplish 
legs 16. Allow 
12. Snakelike fish 17. Your dog or cat 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 53.) 
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HAVE FUN WITH MASKS 


Midwinter brings many indoor sports. If you want to have a jolly 
time and make your friends laugh, have a masked party. The guests 
can be asked to bring their own masks (home-made) or the hostess can 
provide them. Then you can make a game of guessing who is who. 

Or, maybe, you would like to act a play where Br’er Rabbit and 
Winnie-the-Pooh talk and walk, or a play with giants and dragons, 
kings and witches. Making masks for these characters will be great fun. 
There are several kinds that are easy to make. 

With a paper sack you can make the mask of a fierce red Indian. 
Be sure to get the right size and cut your eyes in the right place. This 
time, cut a mouth hole with teeth about six inches from the bottom 
(fig. 1). Cut two rows of paper fringe and paste them over the ears as 
hair. Paste vari-colored paper feathers on a paper band as headdress. 
Put war-paint designs on with crayon. 

A cloth sack makes a very comfortable mask. Get one the right size 
or cut it down to fit, tie corners for the ears, cut holes for eyes and nose. 
Then if you draw whiskers with black crayon, put on the mask and tie 
a blue ribbon around your neck (fig. 2), you will be a little pussy cat. 

Fan masks make good party favors. Just use a light-weight cardboard 
tacked on a wooden handle. A face is painted on the fan and eyeholes 
are cut out (fig. 3). Favorite comic characters from books or news- 
papers can be used as models. 

Of course, the simplest of all masks is made of flat paper. Brown 
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wrapping paper can be used but if you 

will get construction paper that is strong 

but not so dark in color, you can do more 
interesting things with your crayons and 
paints. 

Fringing the bottom of a full-face 
mask results in a beard (fig. 4). Similarly, 
you can make hair by fringing the top 
(fig. 5). If you want better hair, you can 
paste on fringed paper colored to suit, 
absorbent cotton, yarn or wood shavings. 
The mask of a king (fig. 6), for example, 
has been made by adding a yarn mus- 
tache and a crown cut from colored 
paper. 

If you are making masks of animals and 
insects, whiskers and feelers can be con- 
structed from fine wire, paper drinking 
straws, pipe cleaners or bits of rubber 
bands. 

To fasten a flat mask in place, insert 
string through holes punched in the sides 
of the mask (as in fig. 7). Strengthen 
these holes with eyelet reinforcements on 
the under side. A mask may also be held 
on by large paper ears (fig. 8). 

More lifelike masks can be made of 
papier maché. If you want to know how 
to do this, there are several books that 
will tell you. Some of these also tell of 
the fascinating history of mask making 
in other times and places. 

Masks. Masks of primitive tribes, Amer- 
ican Indians, Greeks, Japanese and 
other peoples; their use and meaning. 
Directions for modeling a mask and 
sketches of types used in different 
places. Industrial Arts Cooperative 
Service, 519 W. 121st St., New York, 
N. Y. 40 cents. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parave. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 


Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


BIRDS IN WINTER 


The birds are flying south 
As fast as they can go 
Before the frost and ice 
And ’specially the snow. 
—Caro.inE Herz, age 8 


BOATS 


Far away in the South Pacific there is an island called Formosa, which 
means “beautiful” in the Portuguese language. The Portuguese sailors, 
when they saw it many years ago, named it “Formosa.” It is a very 
interesting island, and I am going to tell you something about it. 

The fishing boats in Tamsui have old, noisy steam engines, and we 
used to hear them at night going chug, chug, chug, out to sea. They 
would come back in the morning with flags flying if they had had good 
luck, and with no flags flying if they had had bad luck. 

Another interesting boat is the Chinese junk. When we lived in 
Tamsui, we used to see many of these in the harbor there at once. The 
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junks are the Chinese kind of sailboats. They are supposed to be the 
kind of boats that smuggle gold and other things from port to port. 
There are thousands of them around the South Seas, and many people 
spend their whole lives on them as it is their only home. The men on 
them look like the pictures you see of pirates. Some of them are pirates, 
I guess. 

One day a boat was found outside the harbor of Tamsui with men 
in the bottom of the boat, and the cover nailed down over them. The 
men were dead. Pirates had captured the boat, people said, and stolen 
what they wanted, and then nailed the captured owners up in the 
bottom. 

We heard many other true stories of pirates. My mother told me 
about a boat carrying foreign children to school to Cheefoo. The boat 
was taken over by pirates and held by them for several days. When 
the children did not arrive at Cheefoo, the teachers telegraphed to the 
parents, and so it became known that the boat was lost. Airplanes went 
out to search for the boat. The pirates had repainted the boat and 
changed it, but they saw the airplane and became frightened. So they 
captured a big junk and all sailed away on that and escaped, and later 
another ship came and rescued the boat the foreign school children 
were on. 

The pirate captain had treated the children so well that they all liked 
him, and they divided up an old coat he had left behind into small pieces 
and kept them as souvenirs to remember him. 

—Rona_p Dickson, age 9. 


THE WHITE WEATHER 


Last night 

the snowball tree 
had snowballs 
of real snow. 


I walked to it 
over the snow. 


My feet made sounds 


like breaking roots. 
—MaraLtyn McNEIsH 
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MY HOBBY, PHOTOGRAPHY 


Panchromatic, stop opening, plenachrome, hypo, developer, short 
stop, f 6.3 lens—what are these things? What do they mean? Where are 
they used? Why are they used? 

These questions are answered when a person goes further into being 
an amateur photographer than being just a “shutter-clicker.” 

My hobby started with a nineteen-cent camera. Later I got a better 
camera; then I joined the camera club at Raub and learned the process 
of developing films and making pictures. I got the few main supplies to 
do the work at home and have been adding to it ever since. 

My experience in photography has been with black and white stills, 
but I hope to have experience with movies and color pictures in the 
near future. 

—Louts E. Kaige, Jr., age 14 





COMING HOME FROM MARKET 
—ELEANoR Masson, age 12 


ANswers To PuzzLEwits: 1. cub, Chicago, 2. H.P., 3. castle, 4. go, 
5. ore, 6. up, 7. Or, 8. ass, asp, 9. sea, 10. aster, axle, 11. ride, 12. explain, 
eel, 13. not, 14. el., 15. do, 16. let, 17. pet. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Dear FELLOW PENGUINS: 


I belong to a Penguin club in Bend, Oregon. We hold meetings at 
245 Newport Avenue every Wednesday. All of our mail is sent to that 
address. We plan to finish our club house in the spring and then hold 
meetings there. We made a flag with a Penguin on each side which we 
will hang on a flagpole to stand for our club. 

Our meetings take up at 4 P. M. Our President calls the meeting to 
order and asks the Secretary to read the minutes, then asks if there is 
any new or old business. The next fifteen minutes is spent on club work. 
During this time the club members may work on honors or write to 
fellow Penguin members. We will then have games and refreshments 
and then adjourn the meeting. Our meeting adjourns about 5 P. M. 

We plan to give programs over the radio every so often in which we 
will tell about our Penguin Club. We will also dramatize a short play. 

Before I close my letter I want to say a few more words. I am proud 
to belong to such a fine club and I say to all who have started clubs I 
wish you luck and success. And three cheers to Story Parape, the best 
magazine. 

—Maryorre ANNE SEvy 


YELLOW JACKET 


There was a yellow jacket 
as fierce as he could be. 
He flew into my house 
and took a bite of me. 


I chased him with my swatter 
but he only laughed at me 
and flew right out the door 
to meet his friend the bee. 
—Bossy Smit, age 9 
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For Spice 
and Delight: 





JOCK’S CASTLE  ®y KATHARINE GIBSON 


Illustrated by VERA BOCK 


Send for FREE catalog LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








“SINGING AMERICA” 


A new kind of song and chorus book is this compilation of songs of the Americas 
edited and arranged by Augustus D. Zanzig. There are songs from South America, 
Mexico, Central America, Canada, Cuba and Puerto Rico, and there are songs of 
the nations—spirituals, mountain tunes, and songs of the plains. A number of 
folk songs from foreign countries are included. 


In these 120 songs and choruses is a symphony of the living America which 
stretches from pole to pole and coast to coast. 


Order copies of the vocal edition at 25 cents each from 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 














ZA funny picture book 
about a brother and a sistera— 


JIMMY AND JEMIMA 
By Helen Sewell 


When Jimmy joined the Scouts, he decided he was 
too big to play with his younger sister Jemima. 
Brief text and humorous pictures in color tell how 
they learned to be good playmates again! 
(Ages 3-6) $1.00 
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Special Combination Offer 


WE, THE PARENTS, by Sidonie M. Gruenberg CHILDREN’S 
From Survey Mip-MONTHLY: “In the literature of parent BOOKS OF 
education, We, the Parents rises like a skyscraper among 
neighboring brownstone fronts. In its pages are woven 1940 
the best lore of the better parent education centers, the 
core of the findings of contemporary child development A selection for 
research, and the ripest wisdom of the clinics of pediatrics : 
and social psychiatry. . . . Fathers and mothers in search Various Ages and 
of new insights and knowledge for their parental respon- ‘ 
sibilities will find both the meatiest and most appetizing Varied Tastes. 
fare now available. Teachers and social workers will find 
in it a viewpoint toward family life and parent-child rela- Price—1o0 cents. 


tionships which, incarnate in their professional work, 
would do much to make their dealings with families a 


pleasure, and which would tend to make parents believe Published by 
them to be the most understanding teachers and social , 

workers in the world.” Child Stady 
I oxo wav adianencaeieaheaw sane ew eaus $2.50 oa4e 

A Year's Subscription to Child Study............. 1.00 Association 











If you wish to take advantage of this special offer, return this coupon with your check 
CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 221 West 57th St., New York 
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COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 


Admission—Ten Cents 


This entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (3) a 
list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 
of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 
together and give the editors some help. Copy the coupon below. 





Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parang, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 
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Have you read the 
Progressive Education Assoctation’s 
“nine area” program for 


EDUCATION AND DEFENSE? 








| PROGRESSIVE EDU‘ ION ASSOCIATION 


i 221 West 57th Street New York City 








BY RADIO 


TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 


THIRD SERtES, 1940-4] 


1 { wrt 
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thors to children in intermediate grades and junior high schools 


country. This year the series has regional significance, 

of the Western He ] spl ere SOK programs 

- Canada and South or Central America. Other present 

F children living in different parts of the United States. Bibliog- 


nd suggestions for teachers will be found in the Teachers’ 


wailable on request. Correlated reading will also be found in 


y Parap 


es Norrtu by Stephen Vieade1 January 0 

Elizabeth Janet Gra‘ . January 
Alison Lids . . January 
FARM by Kate Doug is Wiggin January 


Allan Dwight 


p Dory by H 


[ 


ced by Columbia Broadcasting System, American School of the 
[Thursdays during school year. Stories selected by Association for 


1, in cooperation with American Library Association. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 
SPONSOR OF STORY PARADE 


70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





